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well at home contending at Clarendon with Henry II for
the rights of the spiritual order. The destruction of Wolsey,
who was a symbolical figure, representative of the worldly
side of mediaeval churchmanship, summing up in himself
with his assembled powers and revenues the strengths and
weaknesses of his order, prefigured the coming fall of the
clergy at whose head he stood. Fisher represents another
tradition of a quieter and nobler sort. He is in the success-
sion to Anselm and Hugh of Lincoln and Edmund of
Abingdon, men who were the counsellors of kings, but who
also withstood them because Kings had no claim to absolute
obedience. With him, the great company of the saintly
bishops of mediaeval England close their tremendous record
on the high note of a voluntary death.
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